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BRIEF MENTION. 

In the last few years, or to take the measure of my own life, 
in the last few decades, the much decried Homo mensura of the 
Sophists has been coming more and more to the front. The 
blessed sun himself, or herself, has been eclipsed by the son 
of mortal man, that unblessed ephemeral; and one recalls 
Herakleitos, greatest of the early philosophers, shutting out 
Helios with his very human foot (A. J. P. XXIII 346). The 
primitive man was more concerned about his own 'saccus 
stercoris', as the human body was called by a mediaeval monk, 
than about the rising and setting of the great luminary, which 
was interesting only by its occasional eclipse. The sun and the 
moon and the stars have made obeisance to the primitive Joseph, 
and in recent speculation the heavenly bodies have been rele- 
gated to the background. The solar theory was laughed out of 
court many years ago, and the tinkling of Littledale's 'Kottabos' 
is still a joyous memory to the elders of the congregation (A. 
J. P. XXVII 359; XXIX 117). The vegetarian theory 
dies hard. 'There is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it 
will sprout again and that the tender branch thereof will not 
cease' and the rest of it. It was the wisdom of forty years 
ago, as set forth in the Legend of Venus, one of the earliest of 
my Essays and Studies. It is for a certain school the wisdom 
of to-day. How many of us have waxed eloquent about the 
vine as the symbol of Dionysos, and now comes my friend 
Rendel Harris and maintains that the honour hitherto paid 
the vine is due to the ivy — a thesis which he has undertaken 
to substantiate in a new lecture (The Origin of the Cult 
of Apollo. Reprinted from the Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, Jan.-March, 1916), proceeding thereafter to shew 
that Apollo is both by name and by nature the Apple God. 
Paris gives way to Apollo in the famous contest for the prize 
of beauty, and the Albemarle pippin takes the place of the semi- 
tropical pomegranate — with its multitudinous seeds and some- 
what vapid sweetness, a fair symbol of a prolific marriage. 
The rebellion of Gaidoz (A. J. P. XXII 470) is quelled. But 
fair and softly. Gaidoz may be right after all, and Galatea's 
apple may be nothing but a teaser, for which function any 
round object will serve. The primitive woman, for all we 
know, may have shied a skull at her backward lover. We are 
in the reign of man, and the anthropocentrist has his innings. 
The 'resurgam' is not the forthcreeping of Proserpina, as it 
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was once reckoned. The 0aAAds has yielded to the <£aAAos. The 
spring is the rutting season of primitive man, and Renan's 'rut 
perpetuel', recognized by the Xenophontean Sokrates as an 
exemplification of God's goodness to man, is simply a step for- 
ward in the march of culture. The struggle between summer 
and winter, between light and darkness, is the struggle be- 
tween the primal man and the primal woman. In Pindar, P. 9, 
Apollo, Lord of the Light, is for a/uf>avS6v measures ; Aphro- 
dite, Lady of the Darkness, rj M«Aam's, makes Cheiron plead for 
the KpvwraX KAatSes of her handmaiden, Peitho. No wonder 
that my mind reverts to the sexual system of the cases, which 
some regard as a fling at the theories of the cases in general, 
others as the play of an ill-regulated fancy (A. J. P. XXXV 

109 ff. ; 238 ff.). No student of language has taken the thing 
seriously, but a medical friend of mine has expressed his sur- 
prise that I did not recognize in the vocative the love-call. 

Otherwise sympathetic, my medical friend does not concede 
the primacy to the Eternal Feminine. We are all both man 
and woman. ' All my mother came into mine eyes and gave 
me up to tears '. But, says Dr. Claiborne in his Hypertri- 
chosis in Women (p. 16), woman is more man than man is 
woman. In any case, questions of sex cannot be excluded 
from the long-fought duel between the Noun and the Verb. 
According to Professor Ridgeway, in his latest book, the 
noun, as the concrete, comes first. The abstract follows, and 
the verb is derived from the noun. All the essences distilled 
from verbal roots are emptied into the slop-jar, and Professor 
Ridgeway would not consider the view to which I seriously 
incline. The noun and the verb are twins (A. J. P. XXIII 
22; XXXV 367) and only differently developed. The noun 
is an implicit verb. It has voice, it has mood, it has the 
' Aktionsart ', it has the kind of time — the ' Zeitart ', as Curtius 
called it — the only kind of time that the Hebrew verb 
cared for; but gender is its special glory, though the sen- 
suous Hebrew holds on to sex in his verb. And it is well, 
' Duo si f aciunt idem, non est idem ', especially if the two are 
man and woman. 



The trouble about the sexual theory of the cases, a point on 
which I have touched lightly (A. J. P. XXXV no), is the 
bisexuality of the noun itself, which was created male and 
female, for neuter is naught and is really a product of the 
accusative case. The gender of the noun being more aggres- 
sive has obscured the sexuality of the cases ; that is all. The 
fight between masculine and feminine in Hebrew is instructive 
and so is the casus constructus, which is clearly of a feminine 
nature, a feminine nature which reveals itself especially in the 
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plural, where we can see its tendrils clinging to the next word 
just as in the Greek the genitive of the monosyllabic stems cries 
out to its other half. 



The work in which Professor Ridgeway comes out as a 
champion of the noun as against the verb is entitled: The 
Dramas and Dramatic Dances of the Non-European Races in 
Special Reference to the Origin of Greek Tragedy (Cam- 
bridge, University Press, 1915). Of the earlier volume, I 
have given a summary in a previous number of the Journal 
(A. J. P. XXXII 210-215). I" this book the horizon is broad- 
ened, and the appeal is made to the anthropologist. Greek 
tragedy is brought into line with world-wide developments, 
and no one, however prejudiced, can fail to read with ever 
increasing delight and admiration the evidence which Professor 
Ridgeway has gathered in substantiation of his main thesis. 
To the open-minded spectator the procession of the captives of 
Professor Ridgeway's bow and spear — both primitive weapons 
— is diverting in the extreme. The head of the procession is 
led by Sir James Frazer — one of Professor Ridgeway's 'oldest 
and best friends' — who is followed by Miss Jane Harrison as 
Zenobia, Professor Gilbert Murray, Mr. F. M. Cornford. 
Animism is the only explanation of all the phenomena. The 
gods have all worked their way up from the ranks of the heroic 
dead, and tragedy rose from funeral rites paid to the deceased. 
It is a process that runs through the ages of humanity, that 
manifests itself in the living present, and we are made eye- 
witnesses to it by means of many illustrations. The first figure 
represents the 'Seises' of the Seville Cathedral dressed for the 
dance in honour of Corpus Christi or the Virgin Mary, and the 
last is the umbilical cord of a Baganda king, deified after his 
death and celebrated by dramatic performances. This last 
illustration looks like a glorified 'braguette', and brings back to 
my desultory mind the famous discourse of Panurge. Between 
figure 1 and figure 87 the way leads through many abodes of 
primitive culture, and one by one the focal points of recent 
theories are flipped away with Professor Ridgeway's lightsome 
dexterity. The tree whose Golden Bough overshadows the 
whole domain of religion owes all its significance to the dead 
hero on whose barrow it was planted. Magic is not the pre- 
cursor, but the pursuivant of religion. The mask of Thespis 
— a white mask — is the mask of a ghost. But Professor Ridge- 
way's main contention as to the Origin of Tragedy has already 
been set forth in the number of the Journal indicated, and the 
chapter which will perhaps attract most attention for its novelty 
is the Origin of Comedy, which is treated in the Appendix, and 
which I shall proceed to summarize. 
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The discussion, or, if you choose, the establishment, of the 
aywv as the pivot of the Old Comedy has prepared the minds 
of scholars for the severance of the artificial bond, so long 
maintained, between tragedy and comedy. The attempt to 
derive both tragedy and comedy from a parent satyr-drama 
has not worked out convincingly, nor is it enough to say that 
comedy is but the natural reaction from tragedy. In this state 
of things, Professor Ridgeway's solution is well worth con- 
sidering. He begins by setting his face against Mr. Cornford's 
theory, as expounded in his Origin of Attic Comedy, a book 
which recently published still awaits review in the Journal. 
According to Mr. Cornford there was a ritual drama lying 
behind Comedy, and that ritual drama is essentially of the same 
type as that in which Professor Gilbert Murray has sought the 
Origin of Tragedy; so that it arose in the worship of that 
'strange abstraction invented by Miss Harrison and termed by 
her 'Eniautos Daimon', unknown to the Greeks by that name' 
<as unknown as Keble's Christian Year>. With the collapse 
of the Eniautos Daimon origin of tragedy, brought about, as 
Professor Ridgeway thinks, by the vast array of facts he has 
collected from all parts of the world, the like hypothesis of the 
origin of comedy also falls to the ground. 'The current 
assumption that the Old Comedy arose with the birth of Attic 
freedom after the expulsion of Hippias and the establishment 
of the democracy in 510 b. c, and that both waned and perished 
together, is not borne out by the facts.' Half a century went 
by before the earliest representative of the Old Comedy comes 
within our ken, and it wholly collapsed before Athens lost her 
freedom in 322 b. c. 'Aristotle has got down to the bedrock 
in his analysis.' 'The tragedians were the lineal descendants 
of the Epic poets, the comedians of the ancient lampooners, and 
lampooning is as old as village life, so that Professor Ridgeway 
inclines to the alternative etymology, K<afirj. The kw^os, as 
we know it in the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, as we know it in 
Pindar, is of noble origin. In Athens there was the same 
irresistible tendency to scurrilize one's enemies as in the rest of 
Greece, and the lampooners then as now found it convenient to 
disguise themselves by reason of the high position of the vic- 
tims. Hence the smearing of the face with wine-lees, hence 
T/jvywSta. There is nothing necessarily religious in the phallic 
procession from which Aristotle rightly divorced Comedy any 
more than in the Fescennine verses of the Italians. And the 
ye<t>vpi<Tfi,6's <in which, by the way, some have seen the origin 
of the aywv (A. J. P. X 383 ; XXIII 243) > had nothing relig- 
ious about it <though the march from the Wine-spirit of 
Iacchos to the Corn-spirit of Demeter might tempt one to 
mythological exegesis >. As to the historical evidence, the 
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story of the rise of comedy in Megara after the fall of the 
tyrant Theagenes about 600 b. c. is in accord with what would 
be expected. Democracy is much more favorable to such per- 
formances than 'the rigid rule of a monarch or the stern sense 
of decorum maintained by a nobility'. Some of these Megarian 
entertainers found their way into Attica, and beginning with 
Susarion, Professor Ridgeway gives a survey of the early 
history of comedy, the Sicilian development represented by 
Epicharmus, the Attic School expressed by Chionides, Magnes, 
Kratinos, and Krates. Of this survey, sufficiently familiar to 
the student of Greek literature, he sums up the results as fol- 
lows : In every age, in every race, in every community there 
have always been mocking spirits who delighted in making 
merry at the expense of their neighbors, and especially their 
dependents. Some towns like Megara, like Athens, shewed 
special gifts in this line, but there is not a 'scintilla of evidence 
for any connexion between such humorous scurrilities and any 
religious cult'. On the contrary, these buffooneries were held 
in abhorrence by the respectable part of the community. Cer- 
tainly the lampooning of the city people by the country people 
of Attica cannot be considered a piece of religious ritual. The 
first actors were mere volunteers, and the comic chorus was not 
supplied until a much later date — a decided contrast to the 
behavior of the state toward tragedy and satyr-drama. So in 
Sicily the earliest form was the iambic lampoon, not a religious 
ceremony but a court amusement, and the first step toward full 
comedy was made by Epicharmos, who borrowed and bur- 
lesqued the plots of tragedy long in vogue, so that the first 
developed comedy was most certainly the converse of religious. 
In Attica some sort of rude farces were probably grafted on 
the indigenous lampoons, first by Susarion, then by Maison, 
and while Epicharmos was making his great advance by bor- 
rowing the plot from tragedy, Chionides and others were 
producing some combination of the Old Attic lampoon and 
Megarian farces ; and some time later than 460 b. c. and before 
450 b. c. Chionides and Magnes borrowed the plot from Epi- 
charmos, and thus for the first time established true comedy, 
but in it the personal lampoons still remained a chief element 
as the Parabasis or topical song continued to play an important 
part in the Old Comedy, and it was Krates, the actor of Krati- 
nos, who was the first to shake off to a considerable degree the 
old personal element by framing plots and dialogues on general 
themes and raised it from being merely a burlesque of the 
heroic to a higher plane. The granting of the chorus by the 
archon is connected with the names of Magnes and Chionides, 
and in the later stages of its development at Athens there is no 
more evidence for its being religious in its origin than in the 
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ancient accounts of its first beginnings. Conclusum est contra 
Cornf ordium, and, what is more, the great and sudden outburst 
of the Old Comedy did not begin with the expulsion of the 
Peisistratidae in 510 and the setting up of the new constitution 
under Kleisthenes 507, but rather about 460 and the following 
years. Thus far, I have given Professor Ridgeway's results 
very nearly in his own language. The rest of the Appendix is 
taken up with the exposition of Professor Ridgeway's view as 
to the Sudden Rise of the Old Comedy, which he attributes to 
the downfall of the Areopagus and the dominance of Perikles 
and the democracy. The counterblast with which the fascinat- 
ing book closes ought not to be withheld from the sympathetic 
readers of Brief Mention: 

it is a travesty of the truth to regard the three great comic poets as 
amongst the most brilliant products^ of Athenian democracy. For we 
might just as well credit the Athenian democrats with the Aeschylus 
whom they drove into banishment, or the Puritans of the Long Parlia- 
ment with Samuel Butler and his Hudibras, or the libertinism of the 
Restoration period with John Milton and Paradise Lost. Cratinus was 
nearly threescore years old before Ephialtes and Pericles had overthrown 
the aristocratic regime, and though Eupolis and Aristophanes were both 
born in the Athens of Pericles (the former about 446 b. c, the latter 
some two years later), they were born out of due time, since they can 
only be regarded as the outcome of democracy because their genius 
was evoked by their hatred and contempt for that series of demagogues 
and their dupes, who, within half a century from the founding of the 
Athenian empire by the Areopagus, had plunged Athens into a foolish 
war, had again and again refused favourable terms of peace, and finally 
reduced her to a state of exhaustion from which she never recovered, 
a warning to all those who fondly imagine that democracy means peace 
and national security'. 



To the readers of the previous Brief Mention it may seem 
strange that I have paused to explain 'Zeitart' or 'kind of time'. 
But there is a certain method in this parenthetic remark. 'Kind 
of time' has been attacked by Dr. Robertson in his vast Gram- 
mar of the Greek New Testament (p. 824) and has been put in 
a different category by Professor Smyth in his long expected 
Greek Grammar (§1078). True, Dr. Robertson kicks oftener 
than he crushes, and until Professor Smyth gives a satisfactory 
reason for running counter to the consensus of some genera- 
tions of grammarians and making 'kind of time' refer to past, 
present and future, I am content to set down his use of the term 
as an aberration such as any writer of a text-book will recognize 
in his own experience. 'Zeitart' is the original Curtius designa- 
tion of what is now more generally called 'Aktionsart' — which 
Dr. Robertson has actually imported into his text. 'Zeitart' was 
Englished as 'kind of time' by the translators pf Curtius, and 
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'Zeitart' held its own, until of recent years, in the many repro- 
ductions of Curtius' School Grammar ; and 'Zeitart' is still used 
by that advanced grammarian Radermacher. In his 'Erlaute- 
rungen', Curtius insists on the term over against Schomann's 
'Entwicklungsstufe', which he considers too cumbrous for the 
youthful mind, though it has found favour in some German 
school grammars. For my own part, I prefer 'kind of time' to 
'Aktionsart' because it emphasizes the important point, that we 
have to do, not with the action itself, but with the impression 
produced by the action. In my lectures I used to illustrate the 
point effectively enough by the passage of time in the class- 
room. 'Kind of time' is the 'tempo' of music. Shakespeare's 
Rosalind knew all about it when she said, 'Time travels in 
divers paces with divers persons'. There is a 'lazy foot of time', 
there is a 'swift foot of time', just as there are slow brains and 
quick brains. To make the 'kind of time' refer to past, present 
and future, may be a part of some new scheme of nomen- 
clature for all I know — I cannot say, for all I care, because I am 
sorry for the youngsters who will have to unlearn the lessons 
of the last sixty years. And then something is due to the shade 
of Curtius, who established the distinction between 'Zeitart' 
and 'Zeitstufe', and cleared up a point that had puzzled many 
acute grammarians. The 'kind of time' is basic. Languages 
can get on very well without 'past', 'present' and 'future', as the 
Hebrew has done for some thousands of years. In my syntax, 
'kind of time' takes precedence of 'sphere of time', and the last 
time I was really indignant, in matters syntactical, was when 
Herr Stolz, either through malice, ignorance, or carelessness, 
informed his world that I ignored the fundamental distinction 
between 'kind of time' and 'sphere of time' (A. J. P. XXII 
357). Since then I have learned to be indifferent to misrepre- 
sentations of my views, or what is almost worse, bungling 
restatements of my formulae. 



This Journal is an American journal of philology, and in 
spite of my disqualifications, my age, my birthplace, my 
breeding, my personal history, I have tried to make it truly 
American. We have been told of late in every conceivable 
tone, that the nation was born in 1865, and having reached my 
maturity before the Civil War I am more or less of a colonial 
and have not even yet cast my humble slough, though I have 
learned to be opposite at times with my kinsmen on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Of course, Americans of English stock 
are to some extent under the spell of English scholarship, but 
8 
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only the elect few can have the privilege of acquiring the 
accomplishments associated with the English public school. In 
the classics the American preparation for the Rhodes scholar- 
ship has proved sadly defective along the lines pursued in the 
English universities, and indigenous imitations meet with scant 
favour at the hands of those who are thus sincerely flattered. 
But as most of us owe our training directly or indirectly to 
Germany, we must console ourselves with the confessed ama- 
teurishness of English procedures and the greater efficiency of 
German methods, for we have learned to translate aptrt) by 
'efficiency' (A. J. P. XXXV 368). It is an incalculable debt, 
and such recognition as England has accorded to us is due in 
no small measure to our greater familiarity with the language 
and the work of German scholars. But no debt should be 
allowed to crush out individuality and nationality. Our creditor 
must not be permitted to take us by the throat and choke off our 
protests against false reasoning and false statements. Jean 
Paul says somewhere that your tutor is apt to consider himself 
the 'u' without which the pupil's 'q' cannot be pronounced — 
'U' is an ominous letter just now — and in its modest sphere 
Brief Mention has stood for American independence, though 
on occasion I have pleaded for 'interdependence' rather than 
'independence', and have over and over again urged as our 
American mission the blending of all the schools. Nor need 
that blend issue in mere mongrelism. There is after all such a 
thing as Americanism, even if it is hard to define, even if it 
escapes the analysis of such an observer as was Mark Twain, 
American of Americans. It is as intangible as 'atmosphere', 
and yet as real. And it is this American atmosphere that 
envelops Mr. Forman's edition of the Clouds of Aristophanes 
(American Book Co.) and makes it an interesting study even 
for those who are not especially interested in Aristophanes. It 
is not one of those adaptations from the German that force the 
unwilling critic to compare original with translation in order to 
hunt up the various threads of American scholarship that per- 
meate the structure. I have often asked myself and others why 
scholars like Humphreys and Charles Morris and Charles Fors- 
ter Smith should ever have satisfied themselves with the modest 
task of interpreting German wisdom to American students. 
What credit, for instance, did Morris get for his independent 
attitude toward Classen? (A. J. P. XVIII 122.) Of course, 
Mr. Forman has, as in duty bound, made large use of German 
authorities. Of the works most frequently referred to more 
than three-fourths are German. It cannot be otherwise. But 
Mr. Forman does not surrender his judgment in matters of 
Greek idiom — a judgment to which he has proved his title by 
his excellent Selections from Plato, which is not only a good 
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guide to the beginner but a repository of personal observations 
for the benefit of those who are supposed to know. The Intro- 
duction to the Clouds shows that he is not afraid of his own 
shadow or the shadow of others. In answer to the crucial 
question 'What think ye of Perikles?' he is not quite so out- 
spoken as is Professor Ridgeway in his new book, but he is 
clearly out of sympathy with the Athens of the Peloponnesian 
War, as he is out of sympathy with our own times, in which he 
recognizes many analogical manifestations. In the Serbonian 
bog of rhythm he tries to find tussocks upon which to rest his 
feet. The commentary limits itself to what he deems necessary 
for the first understanding of the piece, but there is an Appendix 
meant for the advanced student with a considerable literature, 
though not so extensive as Starkie's bibliography, and Notes 
on Introduction and Commentary. For most syntactical pur- 
poses Goodwin's Moods and Tenses and Kuhner-Gerth suffice. 
Sobolewski's Aristophanic Syntax (cf. A. J. P. XIII 501-4) 
and his Prepositions (A. J. P. XI 371-4) are often laid under 
contribution. No mention is made of Stahl. Some few of the 
notes are elaborate, some of them convey oblique criticism. The 
most elaborate one pertains to the unity of the phenomena of 
the aorist set forth in S. C. G. 255-263, for which he gives 
Mutzbauer (1895) the credit; Mutzbauer, who through no 
fault of his, was decidedly post festum ; comp. A. J. P. XXX 
359, and for the point in question comp. Pind. P. 2, 90 (1885) 
and A. J. P. XXIII 245. What Mr. Forman has to say on the 
subject of syntax is always worth consideration ; but I am not 
disposed to make a malign use of my Indiculus Syntacticus, 
and come back to the point from which I set out, Mr. Forman's 
Americanism, a point which might be illustrated by many little 
touches and turns in his style. But mindful of my experiences 
when English critics signalized in my own writings American- 
isms which had secular warrant in English literature, I can only 
fall back upon the undeniable, if impalpable, atmosphere. One 
thing, however, is certain. Mr. Forman is not ashamed of 
American classics or American life, of Mrs. Stowe's Topsy 
(which he quotes twice), of Artemus Ward, of Mark Twain, 
of Josh Billings. Of course, there is danger in this localization, 
a danger which Droysen did not escape in his Prussian transla- 
tion of Aristophanes, as when he renders Aa/fys in the Wasps 
by 'Diebitsch' (cf. A. J. P. XXVII in; XXXIV 365). 
awwoSrjTov^ (v. 103) f . i. Mr. Forman translates 'sockless jerries' 
— a rendering which will be a hopeless puzzle to those who, as 
Dante says, will call this time ancient. Shall I confess that I 
had to pull myself together in order to recall the faded image 
of the sockless statesman, Jeremiah Simpson ? 
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From publishers' lists it appears that there is a new edition 
of Havelock Ellis's Affirmations (first ed. London, Walter 
Scott, 1898). Nothing could be more timely, for the first, and 
next to the longest, essay is one on Nietzsche, whose name is 
in every one's mouth to-day. Much of Nietzsche's power lies 
in his style. No more readable German than translations from 
the Russian, and Nietzsche himself is a Slav rendered into 
German. As a firm believer in race, I have a personal interest 
in these atavisms, and if I were a Shintoist, I would say my 
prayers to my French ancestors, for I have more French blood 
in my veins than Nietzsche had Polish blood in his, and he 
called himself and was called, a Pole. And then Nietzsche 
belongs to the same guild of which I am a humble member, 
and Professor Oldfather has recently written an interesting 
article on Nietzsche as a philologian (Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology, Vol. XII, N0.4 [1913], pp. 652-666). In- 
deed I might say that 'we were nursed upon the selfsame hill', 
though thirteen years apart. Nietzsche was a child of seven 
when I was poring over Thukydides in Berlin and reading 
Theognis in Gottingen — those two Greeks who either influ- 
enced Nietzsche profoundly or responded intimately to his 
native genius — and now no one can write of Thukydides (A. J. 
P. XXII 232) or Theognis (A. J. P. XXXIII 106) without 
bringing in Nietzsche. When Herakleitos is translated, Diels 
essays the kindred Nietzschean style (A. J. P. XXXIII 345), 
and Nietzsche's interpretation of Greek literature is accepted 
as a canon by persons who write about the Greek Genius (A. J. 
P. XXXIV 480). I have ceased to hold forth about the Greek 
Genius, but I have been a student of Thukydides, after a 
fashion, these many years, and peer into every new book on 
Thukydides that comes my way, with the shocking result, that 
I drop the interpreter and go back to the original. Were it not 
better to imitate the example of David, who was wise in his 
generation, or lack of it, and warm my frozen veins by consort- 
ing with spiritual Abishags ? There, for instance, is Mr. Lamb, 
whose Clio Enthroned (Cambridge University Press) has been 
lying on the Editor's table for a year and a day. Why should I 
not do for Mr. Lamb what I did for Herr Nestle, not so long 
ago (A. J. P. XXXVI 103 ff., though by a sad inadvertence 
his name does not appear in the Index) ? But then, Nestle's 
German article was not so accessible to readers of the Journal 
as Mr. Lamb's book is, and I must frankly confess that I am 
repelled by Mr. Lamb's style, which is excessively tropical, and 
affectedly so. Of course, this charge comes with an ill grace 
from one who had to call in the help of Remy de Gourmont 
(A. J. P. XXIX 239) in defence of his own concreteness. Per- 
haps it is only jealousy, Ktpa/uvs Ke.pafi.ii. Judge ye. 
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Discussing the main contention of Mr. Cornford's Thucyd- 
ides Mythistoricus, Mr. Lamb says that 

a theory which shows Thukydides subject to a strong mythic obses- 
sion is directly and specially damaging to the study of his art, when, 
scorning the plain traces left on his style by the sophistic movement, it 
flies up, on a few gusts of poetry blowing here and there, to a dizzy 
height of tragic design. (Page 65.) 

Leaving the malignant reader to match this flight by some of 
my flutterings in Brief Mention, I proceed to take up some of 
the points made by Mr. Lamb, and if I should shew that I am 
more deeply interested in Thukydides than I am in Mr. Lamb, 
and more deeply interested in myself than in either, Mr. Lamb 
would only have to endure what many of us have had to suffer 
at the hands of British reviewers, who are prone to use the 
books sent in for review as so many excuses for airing their 
own notions. 



A study of the high-flown paragraph which I have quoted 
from Mr. Lamb will reveal the fact that he is not overborne 
by the brilliant pupil of the brilliant Verrall. Why should he 
be overborne? There is nothing absolutely new about the 
thesis of Thucydides Mythistoricus. It is not yesterday for 
the first time that the history of Thukydides was called a 
tragedy. It could hardly be otherwise, for the story he has to 
tell, even in the flatfooted narrative of a Diodoros, is a tragic 
drama, and Mr. Cornford only goes a step farther, a long step 
farther, it is true, when he maintains that Thukydides' story of 
the Great War is as real, but only as real, as an Aeschylean 
drama. The facts are as plastic in the historian's hands as is the 
myth of Oidipus in the hands of the three great dramatists, and 
how plastic the myth of Oidipus is has recently been set forth 
by Carl Robert (A. J. P. XXXVI 338 foil.). Mr. Cornford's 
impeachment of Thukydides, for it amounts to an impeachment, 
is only the latest of the many assaults that have been made upon 
the good faith of the historian, and every one who has conducted 
classes in Thukydides will have bitter memories of Muller- 
Striibing, that expatriated German scholar, who fancied that a 
residence in England had made him an authority in practical 
politics ; and the readers of the Journal may remember how I 
drew after Bauer the curious curve described by the German 
scholar, and shewed how Thukydides sank in Muller-Striibing's 
opinion as Mtiller-Strubing rose in his own, until when Miiller- 
Striibing left the world, he left Thukydides in the low estate of 
a professor (A. J. P. VIII 117). 

Whether Mr. Cornford has improved the position of Thu- 
kydides by making him a tragic poet is a matter of opinion. 
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Professors with their foregone conclusions are in their way 
tragic poets, nay, according to some, they are the makers of 
the tragedy through which we are passing. The names of 
Nietzsche and Treitschke are as familiar as those of the heroes 
who are carrying out their doctrines. 



Against the doctrine of the historical school represented by 
Mr. Cornford (A. J. P. XXVIII 356), the doctrine that sim- 
plifies history by making money the primum mobile, Mr. Lamb 
protests, just as I have protested against what Hilaire Belloc 
has called 'The puerile inversion which makes of history an 
economic phenomenon'. xPVI mTa > XPVI laT ' &*iP was a proverb 
before the days of Pindar, but avqp is not u-oAis and the col- 
lective is something more than the individuals that compose it. 
I will not indulge in historical parallels, even parallels that lie 
very near. More than fifty years ago I wrote an editorial headed 
'Historical Parallels a Nuisance', and, as if to furnish an evi- 
dence of my thesis of 1864, 1 wrote a paper, in 1897, entitled 'A 
Southerner in the Peloponnesian War', in which I referred to 
the economic interpretation of the Peloponnesian and of the 
Civil Wars (A. J. P. XXVIII 356). Of the present world-war 
one hears on every hand the cry, 'This is a Commercial War !' 
The statement faces me in my morning paper, as I write these 
lines, and a flaming advertisement sums it up in this not un- 
familiar way : 'England, scenting danger to her own prosperity 
in the development of German science and inventive genius, 
sought by alliance with France and Russia to crowd Germany 
out of the markets of the world'. Here is simplification with a 
vengeance. Everything is with a vengeance nowadays. 'Simple 
is the word of truth', says the poet, but the simple is not always 
the true ; for instance, juggle the different parties to the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, read into the various speeches, now an indict- 
ment of English greed, now an indictment of German ambition, 
and you have your commercial theory. The 7roAe'ju,oio ye<j>vpai 
are the trade-routes to the Euxine, to Egypt, to the Western 
Mediterranean. Thukydides is supposed to have failed to see, 
or to have ignored, this fundamental fact. It would be too great 
a stretch to suppose that he took it for granted. What of the 
racial elements? What of the Doric War, what of the grim 
remark of the historian (7, 57) as to the fortune that made 
Dorians fight under the Ionian banner of the violet-crowned 
city, and the other way, like Slav in the Teuton army, Teuton 
in the Slav army ? What of the antagonistic ideals ? Speed the 
idea on a winged word and it becomes as potent as Thukydides' 
great god Paralogos. Think of Kultur. But can anyone think 
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of anything else but Kultur ? There are those of us who remem- 
ber when the bare formula 'State rights' proved to be an army 
with banners. 



But Mr. Lamb is only incidentally concerned with Mr. 
Cornford's main contention. The chief object of his book is a 
vindication, or, if you choose, the appreciation of Thukydides 
as a stylist. The subtitle is A Study of Prose-form in Thucyd- 
ides, a subject which has formed the staple of my seminary 
work in Greek Historiography, once every Olympiad, for many 
years. Much of the work was conducted on syntactical lines, 
and Thukydides' syntax, or as some would say, lack of syntax, 
proved a useful organon in studying the stylistic stratification 
of the great work, and in quickening the appreciation of 
Thukydides' power of personation, a power denied to him by 
Dionysios. So it was said that Henry Irving was always Henry 
Irving, no matter what part he played. A prince among actors 
he was for all that ; and he who studies the speeches of Thukyd- 
ides in groups will find that the particular is not lost in the 
general. But this is not the place to discuss aesthetic syntax. 
It is perhaps the place to say something about the gnomon, 
which Mr. Lamb has employed in the Study of Prose-form in 
Thucydides, and which he has set up in his chapter on Intona- 
tion, a chapter that deals with the history of prose rhythm. 



Now the subject of prose rhythm has assumed such vast 
proportions that a special bureau will have to be organized for 
rhythmical statistics, to which all cases are to be referred. 
Everybody that knows a long from a short — it is not everybody 
— can achieve a doctoral dissertation on the strength of regis- 
tering the clausulae in this and that author, this or that part 
of an author. It is a long story, this story of rhythm, which 
it is not necessary to pursue. I do not underrate it. The dili- 
gence of men like Zander commands my unfeigned astonish- 
ment (A. J. P. XXXII 116), and I recognize in the study an 
instrument of precision like statistical syntax, in which I may 
claim to have been one of the pioneers. Who can fail to 
recognize something organic in Bornecque's exhibition of 
the difference in rhythm between the different sets of 
Cicero's letters? Nor would I detract an iota from the fame 
that Zielinski has won in this field as in others (A. J. P. 
XXV 453-63), and I have no patience with his German critic, 
who calls that rare genius 'einen ziemlich begabten Tages- 
schriftsteller'. Mr. Clark is heartily welcome to the renown he 
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has gained in the application of rhythmical tests to the text of 
Cicero. Yet as an ancient of days, I sympathize with that 
charming scholar, Mr. Tyrrell, who declined to do all his work 
over again at the bidding of the rhythmizers. There has been 
no lack of rash generalization in this field as in others. The 

taboo of — <-"-' has been lifted, just as in the metrical field 

the bifid trimeter is no longer damned but 'motived'. Just as 
fifty years ago the fashion was started of introducing into 
school grammars the certain results of comparative philology — 
woefully uncertain as some of them proved to be — so we are to 
have a modicum, perhaps more than a modicum, of rhythmic 
incorporated in our textbooks for beginners. Not satisfied with 
the field of Latin and Greek, the cursus is to have its free 
course and be glorified in English literature and English com- 
position. One of Mr. Lamb's sympathetic reviewers urges him 
to translate Thukydides in Thukydidean rhythm. Now here is 
something that has for me a vital interest. For an eminent 
scholar, whose business it is to prepare orations in Latin, con- 
fided to me that he was greatly perturbed by all these canons, 
until he found that by the favor of the Graces his practice had 
unconsciously squared with the theory. Now if the rhythmical 
laws of Latin and Greek hold good in English composition, we 
have a wonderful proof of Indo-European sympathy, and a 
fresh argument for reproducing antique metres in our modern 
tongue. But as a matter of practice the testing of the sentence 
by the ear, and the actual testing of the rhythm by reading 
aloud, are so common that one marvels, as one reads in Faguet, 
that Flaubert makes a virtue of it. 

Une phrase est viable quand elle correspond a toutes les necessites 
de la respiration. Je sais qu'elle est bonne lorsqu'elle peut etre lue tout 
haut . . . Les phrases mal ecrites ne resistent pas a cette epreuve; elles 
oppressent la poitrine, genent les battements du coeur, et se trouvent 
ainsi en dehors des conditions de la vie. 

And Faguet adds : 

Et ceci est une des remarques les plus profondes que Ton ait faites sur 
l'organisme du style. 

Profound the remark may be, but it goes back to Dionysios 
of Halicarnassus and doubtless far beyond, and the practice I 
learned by watching my father and listening to him as he was 
working at his editorials. 



As that acute scholar, Professor Humphreys, put to the test 
the theory of the relation of accent to quantity in Greek verse, 
by applying it to his translation of the famous soliloquy of 
Addison's Cato into Greek trimeters (Tr. A. P. Ass., 1876, 
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p. 145), so I have taken the liberty of applying the principles 
of the clausula to one of my most carefully written perform- 
ances. I will not go into details, but I have found, as a German 
scholar found some time ago (A. J. P. XXXII 116), that the 
Cretic, as the basic foot, by the help of prelude and postlude, 
complies with the conditions of the dying fall (Cic. Or. 64, 218), 
which charms the ear so much in the closing words of the im- 
mortal eighteenth of Demosthenes, wrqpiav a<r<pakrj. For the 
beginner at all events the classical passage of Cicero will suffice 
— the fanfare of the First Paeon at the beginning and the 
cadence of the Fourth Paeon in the Cretic form at the close. 
It is to my mind an image of life — like that other image : 

On partira vent arriere, 

On reviendra en louvoyant (— w» — ). 

In English balladry, in English hymnody, as in the Horatian 
Odes, there is no more familiar cadence than the Cretic clausula. 
Porson's Law of the Final Cretic is the law of the cuoxwubc 
irareiv, which Comedy can afford to flout. Bid the boy watch 
his quantities and his ear will be attuned to rhythm in time — 
but he must not neglect his frisky genders, his erratic forms, and 
his normal syntax — and he must beware of the American 
Journal of Philology, in which he will find recorded from 
time to time the sins of those who occupy the chief seats in the 
synagogue. 



